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Every one hac a laudable deeire to know and employ ihfl 
best and moiteSectusI means of smiatins and pieMrvJng 
thai moit inestimable gift of Heaven — the organ of Siglit, 
All are aensible that age dinuDieliea its powers, and many 
find, even in earl^ youth, the necessity of optical asBtsl> 
■nee, te enable them to discern distinctly the object* by 
which Ihey are surrounded. The molive which has ocea- 
tionecl me to compile the tallowing pages is, to pu 
public in poeuassioa of facts which hare Ikllen under mj 
own immediate obaervalion during my practice as an 
Optician. The iafonnaliOD liers communicated is such 
as will enable the reader, by a few simple rules founded 
on Bxperienoe, to proeerve the faculty of vision lo a very 
protracted period of life. Many persona who view with 
prejudice aud stupiciDn tlie advice that ii given over a 
counter, -will peruse with atteation and interest a short 
and plain statement like the present. This circumstance, 
■nd [he very Hatterlng manner in which a large impres- 
sion of the former edition of this Treatise has been re> 
celled by the faculty and by the public at large, have 
encouraged me to offer some extended remarks, and to 
intersperse my little book with n few anocdolBi that have 
been relaled lo me, or have come williiu my own obseri*- j 
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tion,and such as, I trust, will be found useful in protect-^ 
ing the public from fraud or imposition, and, at the same 
time, uphold the character of the fair and legitimate 
tradesman. Some of the hints I have thrown out will 
be found particularly valuable, especially the one relating 
to the lately improved Neutral Tint Glasses, and that also 
connected with the Treatment of the Eyes in cases of Ac- 
cident. These hints, while they will enable the patient 
to obtain relief in common circumstances, will not extend 
to those instances of serious injury which require the aid 
of the skilful and experienced oculist. 

As ignorance of the real cause of defective vision has 
been injurious to many individuals, by causing them to 
err in the choice of spectacles' suited to their wants, and 
neglect or delay in others has produced equally pernicious 
effects, I have added, diagrams illustrative of the various 
states of the eye, whether in youth .or age, which render 
the assistance of spectacles necessary, and which, if con- 
sulted, will remove those mistakes and prejudices th&t 
have so powerful an effect in retarding their use. 

In order to make this little work as extensively bene- 
ficial as possible, plain and intelligible rules are given, 
by which the reader may at once determine the state of 
his eyes, and the kind of spectacles suitable to his waats. 



FAMILIAR TREATISE 



THE HUMAN EYE. 



INTRODUCTORY OBSERVATIONS. 



T la the opinion of the most eminent write 
list no branch of ecienre shoixld he mot 
lamed, or more eitcnaiTfl; difliiaed, Iliac 



P9 on optics, 

creatB of tLs Tnrioni imperrections or the human eye. 
tlnay see tlie ditenaes to which it ia subject, both from 
natural diatottlon. hodil; temperorDcnt, or accident, uid 
which alter or dentnge til minute and Curiona mecliftnlBm, 
and thus impair or destrnjr iU powerB, auch ae C»t*ract, 
gutta Serena, inflammalion, &c. H^tor Ihrsc it ia not m; 
intention to treat, since they fall under IhB piorincc of the 
eipcrienced oculjit; and in auoli caaea the utmost skill of 
the optieinn will be eierted In vain, while his In 



will n< 



fail, i 



ances, I 






mtU 



•iter the eye hu been operated upon. It ia not till then 
that hi> Blsielance ia required. ■ 

The object of (hia little work le to tt«at arthose changea to I 
which the aye it subject when in a healthy alale, and which . ^ 
Btise from the original formation ot theorgan,\T.%!&«^«^«Sf*' 
or short aighi, and that gradual Aecaj liora vff. -KVvtV-^^*:^ 
dnM» tfjBoW 0rlonS«wht,»«wlVlto\i«tei9aw«.^?»y>^*;. 
mnrl hnll, u-F,(,.h •!.>.. T. :. .v.- ....miWx 'ta«»VB*.'» '"■^'^ 
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tacUs to relieve. To detenniae the real state of the ejrea 
under theSE aeieni circuma Lances, aad enable those who 
are in want of assistance to judge whether spectacles will 
be odiBntageaiis or detrimental, and what kind irill beat 
Niiit their ej-es, must ever be considered as a benefit be- 
stowed upon Bociflt}'. Nor ia this the only object; it 
irlll be also necesaniy to instruct those who already UM 
spectacles haw to iUscotct whether they are propeil; 
adapted to their sight, or, on the other hand, calculated lu 
incrense those dsfectB thej were intended to remedj, by 
tiating been improperly chosen. 



I. The Aqueous. or Water; Hiunoiir. which lie! {rame> 
diatel; niidcr the cornea, and makes tlin eje exleraallf gl». 
bular. The colour and consistence of this humour '■ ~ 
with age, as it shrinks and becomes cloudy and leas 
parent as wb admocc in years, which is one rcaeo 
some persons at an advanced period of life do oi 
all IhatheneKtlVomtpectacIeswhich they naturally e: 

a. Tha Vitreous Huronur. which is by muc' 
greatest in quantity, fills the cavity of the eye, 
giTss it the form of a globe or iphere. 

S. The CrjataUine Humour is situated betwee 
other two. neir the fore part of the eye, and is the ii 
mediate instrument of si^hl, for, being of a lenticuUrl 
form, it conveys the rays which paas ihrough the pupil li 
a focus at the bottom of the eye, where the images of ex 
tetnal objects* ate by that moans formed and represented, V 
Over the bottom of Iba eye is spread s very fine curioni f 
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membrane called the Retina, which is an expansion of the 
optic nerve, upon which the images of objects being 
painted and impressed, are by that means conveyed to 
the eommon sensory in the brain ; but this in a manner 
too abstruse and mysterious for us to understand. (See 
Anatomical Diagram, by Dr. Hooper, in which every ex- 
ternal and internal part of the eye is developed. Published 
by F. West, 83, Fleet-street, price 2s. col.-»ured.) 

The cause of vision is thus demonstrated by anatomists. 
When they have removed from the bottom of the eye the 
outward and thickest coat, called the Dura Mater, they 
can see through the thinner coats the pictures of objects 
painted on the retina, in a lively and perfect manner; 
and these pictures, propagated by motion along the fibres 
of the optic nerve into the brain, are the cause of vision ; 
for according as these pictures are perfect or imperfect, the 
object is seen perfectly or imperfectly. If the eye be tinged 
with any colour (as in the disease of the jaundice), so as 
to tinge the picture at the bottom of the eye, all objects 
will appear tinged with the same colour. 

If the humours of the eye decay by old age, so as, by 
shrinking, to make the cornea and crystalline grow flatter 
than before, then the light will not be refracted enough ; 
and, for want of sufficient refraction, the rays will not 
converge at the bottom of the eye, but at some place be- 
yond it, and in consequence will paint on the retina a 
confused picture ; and according to the indistinctness of 
the picture the object will appear confused. This is the 
reason of the decay of sight in old age, and shows why 
the sight is capable of being improved by spectacles ; for 
the convex glasses supply the defect of plumpness in the 
eye, and by increasing the refractions, make the rays con- 
rerge distinctly at the bottom of the eye, if the glass has a 
sufficient degree of convexity, llie contrary happens to 
short-sighted persons, whose eyes are too plump, for the 
refraction being now too great, the rays converge in tkevt 
eyes before they come to the botXATCL» ^xA ^QaKt^Vsx^ ^^icv^ 
picture made on the retina, and V5[ift Sasaje^ <i»»»RA^s^ '^^ 
will not be distinct unleaa tVe ^Vvrnv^xv^-e^ ^^ \5»>«J«»^ ^ 



o the Frciiilispiece. 



In tliis %UTe it wilt be abserTcd, iLmI there is * proper 
degree of convexity iu the corues (K PL) and Iho cryHtal- 
line humour (S T), for conveying the parallel toya lo a 
focus or point at the bottom of the eje in a wUQiT lUle. 
Hencs every rjiaunt object (0 B) will li»e ica iina^ 
(IM) ucurstely depicted on the relini. and by tbftt nuuia 
produce distinct vision. From the liiuder put proeaad* 
the optic nerve (D), whicli conveys to the bnda tits «eii. 
L'MtiDn* prcduceil ou die retina. 



On the other hand, when the cornea (K P L) or ctjH^ , 
line (5 T) ia too flat, wliich generally happens from ((itMi 
object (B) placed at the same distance from the aje ■■ V 
fore, will liDve the rays, after refraction, or cnwaiBg (a i. 
eye, proceed to a focus beyond llie retina, and font ■ 
image at (U) : to remedy tbie defect, a cont 
glass (OH) i» applied to the eye, which, Euppljriog ■ 
want of nalujal convBiity, eausee the rayi ir -— - — 
•oaner, by means of wbicb the focal disEano 
•ned, and the iioa^ite is then farmed on the retina u (X9 
hj which diatinet vision i> produced. ^ 



Bill if (he cornea (K P L), or the crjatalline (8 T). ^ 

boih, ehouM chance to be a little more oonvei thin na — ' 

miyi it wiU caate lire rayi to convecgf »» «.S«»»\>' 

l^^^aJM M die reliiii, in the buttnio oi <■ 
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image (M) of the object (B) will be formed in the body 
of the vitreous humour, and will, therefore, be very con- 
fused and indistinct on the retina at (I). A person having 
such an eye is called a myops, in allusion to the eye of a 
mouse, from its great convexity. To remedy this defect, 
a concave lens (G H) is applied, which, if of a proper de- 
gree of concavity, will throw the focus further back, and 
the object (B) will be made to fall very perfectly on the 
retina at (I), and distinct vision will be produced. 



west's model of the human eye. 






■Muk 



^^WTWf 







For the purpose of explaining and practically illustra- 
ting tlie above description, the writer has constructed an 
artificial eye upon optical principles, by which the effects 
of vision are pleasingly and satisfactorily illustrated; the 
whole, packed, with full printed description, price 16s. 6d. 
to 21s. On the front, the form of the eye is painted, a 
part being left transparent to represent the pupil ; witMn 
is enclosed the crystalline or lens. One of these answers 
for the natural state of the eye ; another, less convex, to 
show the state of the eye when flattened by age; the third, 
more convex than the first, to represent the condition of 
the myops, or short-sighted ; at the opposite end^ c(t \^<wS«. 
of the eye, is a grey or semi-tnLns^^etiX. ^^ak^^ v» 't«^'^^- 
sent the redna. 

T&e two lenses or spectacle glwMie^, ftxx*^ '^'^ ^xw»fc ^ 

c 
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^ tlie other conves, are oi-pnaionnlly to 
braced before ti.e eje to »bow )ionr llie imperfect staCci 
remedied by Hpeclaclag. 

f the ttTtiflcia] eje be tiirnBd lowHrds 8 bright ol^ect— 

■ liglittd randle or window, a litely, diBtinct, ttiDi^ 

_ erted picture will ba eilahitwi on the retina or gm 

{Ubb. If either of the spectacle lames he now placed or 
eld beto™ the eye the picture haromta coDfused, Bhow- 
^ii»g that when sn eja has ite due form and figure it Iw 

To repraaent the long-aightad ni decayei! eye, reman 
the pupil, and put in its aiaad the leaa convex lena, Tga 
will now find the imago very imperfect du the grey glaa^ 
hut by applying the convex apectacla lens beforo ths ^ 
it will cauee the raya to eonyerge, and a perfect imwi 
will be formed on tiie retina ; thu* aliuwing the uaa at 
GOuTBi Bpectaclea to the decayed sight. 

To represent the mjops, or short-aight, remove tba mi- 
pil aa hafore. and put in its etcad the mora coiiTex Ieu> 
thia will haye the etFect of forming the image of vhjMtl 
abort of the retina ; now if yau holii tlie concave BjMMb 
glaae before the eye, and thus render the rayileNgto- 
Tergent, you will make them unite at tlie lotiiia, andtam 
■ perfect image ae befarr, thus shoning the luo of coann 
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SECTION II.— OLD, OR LONG SIGHT. 

By imperfect sight ii meant an absolute or nbu. 
debility, without any opacity or darkntw, either ]^ « 
- --■- — -" 111 pM-ls of the eye, and without d 



Hiuf ll 






; for i 



icrfect • 



is det4imiined when we cannot loe objects distinct]; i]^ 
cummun light, and at all the usual dialancci at which tP 
ue teen by an eye in a perfect srate. 

Imperfect aighl is occasioned by a mnfuaioii ijx f 
masv formed upon tha ledna. T\i'u ^\i^in« v^wni 
/ rlie r.ii. rhitl prnceeil tiom anj one >^\a« cl m(A 



ate not a^iain conceDtraled in one, but f^ od different 

The BatiiTEl decay of i^hl conunencea in comraon ejM 
very eonn after the meridiaa of life, wkicli, &ccoTding to 
Dr. JameeoD,u abont the age of twEDty-eight, but accord- 
ing to otbeiB HboQt tbirly-Qve. TliE crfttalline hnmoar ie 
rleai ao<] tnnapueat, like water, until about tbc twent}' 
tlftb UT IbirtieCh jear, wben it be^ns to grow a littla 7EI- 
luvt towards the centre, nbich giaduallj deepens tewardi 
the lurface ; so much ao, that Dr. Petit found the cryatal- 
liuo of a miin eighty-one years of aga bo yellow as to 
rraeuiblu two piecea of line amber. Tbe cununencemeat 
uijil progress of the decay of alglit, however, depends on 
tlie furmatiDn of the eyea, how tliey have been used, and 
in Bome measure on the bodily bealth of the individual ; 
as it is found by eipericQOO that some eyea at thirty re- 
quire u much BsaiataQCB aa otliers at Hfty, while aome 
perBouB at ftfty see nesrly aa perfect as they did at thirty. 
But nature laems to have decreed that aStur our fotlisth 
year the most perfect eyea shall no lon^^r bare the powers 
ibey poBseased in youth, of seeing objecia at diffErenl dis- 
Uiuoeb equally distiuct, and we are abli^d to rumove tlie 
object further from the eye ; it is then tiiat the eyes re- 
cguire optical aiBialance, and then it is we have to overcome 
tlie prejudice agaiast wearing apectactes. It ia impoasible 
to prevent tbe decay of sigbt arising from age or yiartial 
diseaie-, yet by good management and prudcare impaired 
aiglit maybe inprored, and the deeay of the organ con- 
siderably retarded. 

By llie old, or tang-sighted, distant objects are seen 
distiDcIly, while the near ones appear confuaed; and in 
proportion as the defeel increases the oear objects becDma 
mora indisUncl, until it ii found impossible to read eom- 
inufl-aUsd urinl without the aid or'glaseea. This is occa- 
aioiiod by the image of the abject not falling upon Iba 
retina, but beyond it. (See Diagram, Ko. 2.^ "Wi-A 
defuct ia removed, m before obsctveA, \i^ con^wt ig(iW*»-v 
^iil i-iirc alioold bo taken that the 6\fcaM« tae. i:S »^« i*^ 
peifcp! dc»rrj(ition, not magnify in t; Uit) 'ni>ic\!,\i'A^'='™ 
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Wg the objacta distinct, ud tlie ame size as Oiej re 
— B, at twBlve" or fouptoen inchei from the eje. 

It may Iw observed, tbit muiners and fkrnMra m 
geneiall; long-aighled. This mny hs attribated to Ihcit 
beJDg ucmlomed to look at distant objects. Then ua 
instances o( marineie being able to discover a gpeck an 
the liorlicn many miles diEtaat. who, neTcrtheleu, could 
not read a eammnn -sized print witliout spectacles. T 
it ia evident that the habit or gaiing at objects very i 
or rery distant, injures Ibe sight, and sboold be (vo! 
' possible. 



SECxroN in — myops. oh short sight. 



^M* BE 

^^B Tbe short-sighled see distant objects coaFiuedljr, tral 
^^■9*u ones distiuctlj. Tlieir sight, tberefore, being d~ 
^H|»Dtive with respect to distant object!, can only b« ii_ 
^^hpived by tbe sssistance of eonrave glasses. B; HA 
^^T'luans those whose sphere or lision scatcely »tW«^ 
^" bsyond two or three feet, are enabled to distinguiali i^ 
jects at a considerable distance. The concave leof^W- 
duees distinet vision, by cauHinK the raye to diverga WM 
and unite at the retina, instead of meeting befon BHF 
aiHvo at the bottom of the eye. (See Diagram, Mor^) 
The focal distance varies very cansiderably amaog uitt- 
tigbted eyes. All peraona who can unly aee etiiMti 
distinctly within the distance of twelve inches front iMt 
eyes may be considered neat-aighted, and it i« in •agae 
tew insUnces less than two inches; but gkese* ar« tdftdi 
eo concave m to assist these extreme cases. In mdm 
ciuGB of near-sight, the view of objects is not perfect at 
all the varieties of distance with one power of gtaa*, bat 
coinbincd with the internal adjustment before deaoribttd 
le eye, it is nearly so; and with 



• coMiderad tin luxonl fi 



! 




or three varieliel of power llie sphere cf eluioa may b« 
indefimteiy eitondtd. 

Neat-iightednoM gencrallj comes on at an enrlj age, 
and i& more cammoD in tha higher thsn the lower rs^iB 
of lire. This maj piobub!; arise Ijrom the circutastaDCB 
tliai the gentry arc gcnoiallj brought up nt college, or at 
fuch sedentary employmGnla 09 to require ctoee applica* 
lion; the consequenee is, they bgcome shortsighted, 
frequently from tha habit of looting at very near objectg. 
This we also find ?niODg artigans, particularly engrarers, 
joiTBllers, and watch-niuierg, where the employ ig sod 
ur}', and the work of a fine description. 

Maiiy eminent writers on optii^s inform us that st 
sighted pEtaotis see distant objects best in old age. 
that ai they advance in life the focug of their eyes grows 
longer, and I'Dtisequently they have the moat lasting Eight, 
as ultimately Ihey will be enabled to throw agide epecti 
cleg altogether ^ hut this 1 have not found ia my practici 
I hate invariably found thoge that were short-eighted Id 
their youth continue go through life ; but when they have 
judiciously used their eyes to gpectacles that do not 
diminish too niueb, hut give a distinct outline of objects, 
their sight hag not varied considerably. 

One thing further ia certain, that where persong persigt 
in the use of a tingle eye-glass, they are obliged to nee ■ 
much deeper number than where a pair is adopted in the 
form of apectaclea ; for instsnce, 1 have found that when 
persons see well with No. I concaies in the form of epec- 
tscks, they frequently require No, 4 or 5 as a single glass, 
and even with that objects ais not so perfect and distiiict 
nn with a pair of a lower number. 

It appear! that ehort-eightednegg is hereditary; e 
Kcnerally happens where tha parent ie short-sighted that 
some of the rhildren are so hhewise. t know a familjr 
my><lf. where the father has a ahort-aight and the mo' 
a long one ; they have a large fsrailj ■, Ihe ^*» w 
near-flighted, and ihe boyi all lons-4i%V<j(A. a...J^ 

A> the >rplicoH.,n of gU>«au wvW iu «.mc f^^^i*^^ 
.od in «,me even induce, the \.QbH. ol ttaoxVA^WW*""^ 



"Itdioulil b« fully nacettuined before apeiMaclce ace Applied; 
Bud when the party is fuuad to he sboit-^ighted diey can* 
not be gjopted too Boon, although much mB}- be done lo 
preient the formation of the hBbit in youth. This maj 
be often effected b; out-dooi exercise, and by direcijiig 
the atlentlon Co the most attractive objects placed at a 
dietimcei and all close study and Mdeutary employment 
nhould w much ai possible be avoided. 

Mr. Wute, !□ hia paper on Vision, observes, "Short- 
eighteduess generally conunencea between the ages of 
ten and eighteen. The discovery of it most commonly 
arj^s from accident, and at fiiBt the ioconvemence it occa. 
sionu is BO httle, that it is not improbable the impeifection 
would remaiD altogether uonoticeii, if a compariion won 
not instituted with the sight of otheri, or if the eiperi- 
tiient wore not made of looklog through a concave glass. 

" It should be remembered that for common purpoaes 
every near-sighted eye caji see with nearly eqnal accuracy 
tlirough Ctro gtasses, one ot which is a number deeper 
than the other; and though the eight be tu a high degres 
moEB assisted by the deepest of these thau by the ii5itt(~~ 
yet on its being Qist used, the deepest number olwi 
occasions an uneasy sensiition, as if the eye was stmine 
if, therefore, the glass that is most concave be at ft., 
employsd, the eye in a little time will be arcammotlated M 
it, and then a glnes a number deeper may be used, wi^ 
similar advantage to the sight ; and if the wiah fur •njOSL 
ing the most perfect vision be indulged, this glass mkjr n 
soon changed for nae that is a number still deeper, and fj 
in ancceesiou, until at length it will be difficult to obt ' 
a glass sufficiently concave to afford the asststauce t 
the e;e requires." 

Ur. O. Adams has noticed the fact, that he does 1x9^ 
know a short-sighted person who has had occasioii K 
crease the depth of bis glasses, if ho commenced u 
them ID the form of spectacles; whereas he can r 
Bp>-Brat instances where those have been nbtiged to 
rieji- tfoacart glattei repwiedlj (iw \agMi -pr™*™! « 
^rv tMo MnuUMDed to apply ttiem U) on» eii' 
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advuuUge of s pHii of spectacles over a siagle glues ia 
BuffiuieaCly obvious, as objects appear brighter when eeea 
with both ayes tbia wlicn viewed only wiih one. 

la the choice of glnsees for the ahorl-eighted do preoiaa 
rule nf n general natdte can be laiil down, there being no 
staled progrenion tbat cun guide tbe optician, or lead htm 
to recommend one glaee in preference to another. Tba 
whole muet depend oti the obaervition uf the short-sighted 
thenselres; but I would reniuk, that thej should aeleitt 
the ehalloweit concaves that eoable them diatinctly to 
read the names at the corners of the streets, and vrhich 
give s deoided outline to objeclB that da not exceed fortj 
tcel diatance, without reoderiog tbe lision dauliog or 
plariug; tlie glass wliieh does tbia is of loo deep a 

Mr. Wnio observes on tbis subject, that sbort-aigbted 
perauns may adopt tbe foUowing rule in deteraituiug the 
roncaviiy of their glasses for reading, when unable froin. 
distance or any other cause to suit themselves at the shop 
of an eipert opiiciao. The rule is this ; multiply the dis- 
tance at which tbe person reads with ease (wluch to out 
author's ease, with hie left or best eye, wbh five inches), 
by that at which be wishes to read, which may be slated 
at twelve inches ; divide the product (aixty) by seven, the 
difTereace between the two, and it learea nearly nine 
inches for the focua of the concave glass that shall pro. 
dure the desired elTecl. Thin glass answers to that sold 
under the name of No. 6; and this is a double concave 
glass, grOTind on a tool of eight inches nulius on one side, 
and eleven inches on the other, the mean between which 
is nearly nine inches. 

After persona have uaed the aame glass fur eome yeara, 
and it is cracked or broken, it is often extremely ditBcult 
to make them think that any new one suits to well aa thg 
old one which they have long been in the babic of uaing; 
therefore, pcbblse are especially desirable fnt tlwi ilasnNE 

'lied, aa they are less liable tohteii)fc,avui.vut,N«n w ^ 
have beeo cJiua miuute oa tAiai^^vtfijit't.i ^<^i<^ '>'' 
tience, and tlis neceteilY ilieTe uitot ti^^is''^*' 
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lai' tLe vooug ts weiX Ss the old; but the ahcirl>«igliM>l 

HmBllcTt and with much lees light than thoee with an eye 
lit jmi con/oramtioQ. 

I^he following curioiia phenonieEia. which (Uwa^« *ttenH] 
the Bhoit-Bightud, are extricted from Porlerfield, voL ii. 

1. " Id reading, the^ genenllj hold the btxik lowanb 
the aideuf the hicul, chat it miLjbe Buflirienttf iUumiD&Icd, 
and not darkeaed by the Ehidow ot their head. 

3. "No object being diatincllf seen but what ia Ten' 
□ear, and in order to gee it with both eyea their axee miut 
he Fonyerging, w1iit:h situation heing both punfiil and 

Trom which proceeds n double vision, whii^h in readiiiB 
Ireqiientl)- compels them, to ehiiC one eye, that thej maj 
avoid tl;e conti^sion it occasions; but this is remedied "bj 
the adoption ot concave glasses, as they extend the Sdd 
of view, and enable tha pnrtj Id read at a greater diatanc^ 
and use both eyes to advantage." Cases ot this kind 1 
have frequently met with ; it is more particulail; obsemd 
wliers the party is very ahort-eighted. 



The toll owing ndee apply to the old, or long-aigtit, and 
will enable ever)' one to Judge when their eye* m>j b« 
assisted and prea-rved hy the uae of spectacles. 

1, Whi^n we are obliged to remove small objeMs a 
eaDsidDrnlihi dintSJice from the eye in order to sea tlwai 
diatinrily. 

- 9, ir we find it nereistuy to use more light than Ua- 
marly, ui for instance, to place a candle bclween 
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4. Wbea tbe letlflra of b. book safm to ran one into 
another, and hence appear doublo or treble. 

5. If the eyes >je bo faligued by a little esertion thnc 
WB are obUged lo shut them trom time lo time, and relieve 
tliein by looking at other objecta, 

WhpQ all theee cirrumatancea occur (o^ther, or any of 
them «i?paiatelj, it will be neceeaajy to seek naeiatance 
from epectaelea, wbich if judiciouslj adapted to the tnxo 
slate of the eyes, will ease them, and in eome degree Eheck 
their tendency to grow flitter; whereas, if they are not 
asaiatod in time, the Hatneas will incieaae conaideisbly, 
and the eyes be weakened by the eflbrta thej are compelled 

of taking lo apectaclei to i ' " '^ 

carDBsily call the toader'i 

1. "There is a. point, or distance, at which each person 
severally aees a small object more distinctly than at any 
other, lliis distaoce ia the focal length, or (as it is com- 
monly called) the focus of that pereon's eye. There is 
also a gratiufd iHcrease in this focal length as we advance 
in life, which produces the necesaity of a corresponding 
increase in the ilialaiico of the paper from the eye in read- 
ing ; but so perfect is the gradation of nature, that this 
increase of diilance is eHected, as it were, iuToluntarily ; 
and therefore it goes on for aereral years without being 
even suspected by ourselves, although very obvious lo 
others. 

2. "The distance of the paper from the eye being in- 
creased, the size of Che print is diminiFhcd in the samg 
propoclion. and the reader is compelleil to make the same 
effort ai if he had aelually ao iimch amnller print to read. 
The mischief ot this increaaed elTort is evinced by the 
painful lenaatioa it prodoces, and which is frequently 
•uch Si lo compel him lo rfMi>( from Iht nnfUnumxrA. oj n 

fai^lKj affording the most ahuuditil. wiaice o^ Bwasfc&«K->- 

■• Thia iHereaBcd effort bcintc nsver csiVe.*- ^■s"' '*-'°" 
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Mnnf appaiealiy formidable objections h>.ra 
urj^ed agolnBt the me of specUclea. One of dn. 
the aversion many persons have to diseorer tb«ir' 
wliii^h they conceive this will infallibly do. b; ii 
the deny of their sight. Though this OlIijectlsD 
allowed to be ubaurd, when the distance u which Miey an 
compelled to hold email objects is a sulflcieni indioatian of 
the detiay of vision, independent of the great li^iiry atw- 
tailied by stmioing (he eyee. 

" Another objection with many is, the opiuion that if 
onoelhey take to epto tables, they cannot do without (hem; 
•nd although Uii* is not fair mutter of «omptaint agatBSI 
anything really useful, yet, as it operates to deter main 
from brginniug who liaie great occasion for tliom, U 
may be proper lii examine into the grounds of lliia eo ~~ 
plaint. ■■ it U never made by those who begin betjnu 
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neither can it be mule bj Biiy Qlliet pcriotia who nre 
pmperli/ lulled witli spscucles. became Ihe progren? uF 
decay being retarded from tbe moment euch pensnns bi'gin 
tu use them, Che; are really mnre nrpmUr uf doing without 
tliein than the; would hive found themselves, after tlie 
same interial, A the; had not been eo aided."* 

Icmay also he obiErTed. that it Is nut uncommun far a 
Ijerson to state, thai a frieod of theire, at tlie age of sixl;- 
five, nerer ware glasses, and that their fl^lit ia nK good aa 
in their jouth ; and this the; attribute to tlicir Bbatainiag 
from (he use of ipectaelet, Uius leading others lo suppnBe 
that Che rei; an of adopting spectacles will caxise tlie de- 
terioration of Eight, llus aerer is the case where the 
maxima liere laid down for the choice of epeucacles are 
adhered to; and when 1 hare heard an; one boaat in 
this manner, I have atwajs put such questions to them 
aa lo ascertain what has been the general emplopnent 
of the individual, and I haTa invariably found that the; 
have been farmers, coachmen, or connected wilh some 
ocrapalion which did noi call upon tliem for accuracy of 
viflion. We might as well cipect that a person at srixt;- 
five would be aa plump and blooming as lie was at slxfecn 
yc»rs ofagc,a> loeipcct the oiglit equally perfect. If we 
ask an; one who haa been constantly employed on neat 
and delicate work we shall And the reverse. A man does 
nut want spectacles to ploiigh in; but it ii very dif' 
fcrent where the eyes and mind tro engaged, for several 
hours daily, over small print or fine work. But, at the 
same time, it should be observed that la our eight beoomaa 
imperfect for rear objects, it is mora perfect for those 
that aie distant. Tlus in occasioned by the shriaking 
of the liutnoute, aa before observed, and is the resaon wh; 
elderly persoiiB, without the aid of Kpcctacles, can sec dis- 
tant ol^ecti more perfecdr than the young, becauao the 
Jt ienB of their eyes havlB^Tonn longer, the diataut object. 
nrnuire perfectly reOacWd on the ntuia.-, •n&.'-O. nK] >» 
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itRted, that so far from indiTiduaU being benefitted 
nfruQing ttoai spectaclee, iosutDcei on the contrary have 
Dccurted of thiMe who, hnving uaed spectacles bclimeH, 
oould see to read without thein even in old a^. 

When penoHB fiiBt Teelthe ueoesBity Tor calling in optical 
assiilance, thej generally apply to the optician for B retut- 
ing-gl«BS, conceiting that lo mount a pair of Bp«ctaclea 
would be adiertiBing their age. Thia is perfectly absurd g 
it i< sacrilicing convenience to vaiutyj and is highly inju- 
tioua to Che aight, and at all limea huteni the evilg it is 
iotended to retard ; for by habitually putting a ^laaa to 
the uune eye, and leaving the other to wander, tbe sight 
of the idle cyo beconee of a different focus to tbe one 
which has been employed, and which is often irreparabtjr 
ii^ured. It is obvioua to every one. that objects appear 
brighter when seen with both eyes than when viewed 
only with one ; hj using two eyes the sight is rendered 
MioDger and the vision more perfect, for, ss each eye looks 
OQ tbe ssme object, a more forcible impression ia made, 
aod a livelier conception formed by tlie mind ; tbeielbre, 
both eyes shoidd be possessed of the sune advanlB^e, to 
Zander the vision distinct. There is still another objec- 
tion to the use of > readiog'glass, — tlie eyes are consider- 
•bly strained by the motion, which arUes from the unate«> 
dineuof the hand and Che motion of the bead; and 11 
eye, in endeavouring to reconcile itself to each cbang^. 
kept in coattnual agitation. To thece we may add ** 
daiiling glare and irregular teHectiou From the snrl 
of the ghsB, wbich htigues and often injures the sight. 

Those who, for a time, obstinately determine lo perairt 
in the use of a reading-glaas, are at last ohitged to take ta 
speclaeles of a much greater magnifying power than lh«y 
would hare done had they taken to a pair of hand-«pM< 
tacles, which are much tlghtei^and more elegxnt in — 
pearsnce^ many of them beinf made to fold up lil 
Hinele eye-glass when stupended by a riband round 
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SECTION VI.— PROPER CHOICE OF SPECTACLES. 

The Ehoiea of apectacles i. 
cannot bB performed by prosy; 
perly euited, nnlecs 

"Ereryeje negotiates for itself." 

The peculiar cooformatii 
riaiy in different pDrsona, 
guoBS wluit gpectaclBs will Buit another person, as it is to 

Nothing can he more erroncouB than the cammon ao- 
tiOD that a. glus of a errlam fixui ii ealculaled/ar a eerlam 
agii yet this vulgar error has been productive of im- 
puable injury to Uie eyeg of thouaandg, aince it is well 
known to every practical optician, that a boy of fotirteen 
will Bomettmes require apectaclee of «t much magntfyiog 

In this placo I cannot give the reader belter directioo* 
than those of Dr. Kitchin 
" A part of the furtiitui 
al rather amall print, whit 
to choose specUclea, and such glaaees are very properly re- 
CDDUnended as will enable the person to read it attheaama 
diatance, and with the Earae ease, that be could before hii 
«yea were impaired— that is, through wliirb the letters ao- 
p«ar perfectly distinct, and of Cbeir UKturnl size. 

" No spectacles properly auit the eyes which do not , . _ 
duce sue ; if ihey fatigue and heat the eyes, wc may safely- 
conclude tlmt they are either ill mftde, or not proper^ 
proportioaed to our sight. 

■' Wilk giauti net eaavaf tnoujh, or, according 
rommon tipressioD, whicb tre loo yonng, you will i 
clearly, unless Che book is placed so far from the eyes tbW< 
the letters cumot be seen distioctljr. 
I ■■ WUk gUuw la> «WB«, triooM, you will ho QbU«Ki 
■tl bring the book nearer to your vfv. Atui lau ^\^'«'' ~ 
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your sight "-BB good, and the letlere will appear larger 
than they really are. Speotaoles wbich magnify too much 
wiU strain the eyes even more than those which do not 
magni^ enatlgli, and, iogtead of retarding, will accdeiaM 
the decay which age brings on. 

"When perwme apply to an optician far spectBctet lo 
r«fid or work with, Ihcy should clearly understand, tluu Ilia 
objeclG for which inch ■pectiicle« are solely cslculaled rm 
not placed mere than twelve or Iburleea iBches from tJM 
eyeB — that is, whether reading, writing, sewing, Scc.i )br 
tliere seems to be a natural impulse in most persooB, tlwl 
after n printed book has Ikcq handed to them for tiinL tA 
read, they will presently look off to sonie object on th* 
other side of the room, or acroaa the street, and say, '\nj 
now I can see well enough to read with these glaasei, but 
I cannot di«rern what that word is over yonder dooi ;* fol 
the optician has oftentimes no little trouble to conTines 
thorn that sueh ipectacles are not inUinded to show objwti 
at a distance, to see which their sight is as strung as era, 
and, in Tiicl, they can see distant objects beat witli Uwc 

"A pereOD in buiincss, with whom I was acquaJmaJ^ 
began to n-anC the common optital aasihtance, eap m^Mlj 
for writing, when about forty years of agi:. The gtsawa 
Le first used were of thirty inches focus, but he soon 
round them useful to look at the labels on the parcels of 
muslins airanged on the ahelves around his shop. After > 
while ho found it easy and conveoienl to keep them vQ 
during the day, to serve his suslomen, or ocoiioiuilly to 
look along the street for a passing friend. Another pair 
of deeper focus was ■ repealed necessary consequeuce, let 
the mechanism of his eyes naturally formed themselras l» 
He power of tho oonvei glasses, and hia eyes still gntv- 
ng older, and siraincd by the Mrong eititement, kC ImI 
would not perform their olGctAltinctly, unless aiaiatad b* 
speclaeles Dt eleven inches focus, so that he twouM 
literally half blind in the course of sIhiuI ten yean. 
" TTiai is aot a rery lingular, but » van vtamtn juh. 
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The following fact may nut be unimpottant to the n 
Rfl it illustratBs theimptopriety of joung people usin 
plBBses, and of great magnifying power : — A young wi 
about twentj-four years of age, applied lo me for b p 
Bpeetacles. To my usual inquiry, if ahe had ever 
Bpeclaclea, she replied in the negative. 1 then look great 
pains in my endeavours W suit her, and, after trying Bpee- 
tacles from forty inches foeuB down to ten inches, she aa" 
" I can see in theae," fising on a pair of nine inches foe 
" a little." I Bipiessed my surprise, and said she must 
have used ipecUclcB, or she could not have seen to read or 
work j but still porsisting she had not, after some heaita- 
lion she obiBrvBd, "To be sure, sir, I sometimes put on 
my grandmother's, which ahfl purchased of a Jew 

work and marking to do ; and it is only now and then, 
for I asBiirc yoa 1 never had a pair of spectsfles of my 

It is a common practice with persoM who find their 
eyes begin to lail to take a pair of spectacles belonging tc 
a father, aunt, or some old friend of the family, tc 
tain if tliey on >ee witli them, and if by chance they dis- 
cern objects much larger than they really are, Ihey take it 
for gnnted that they suit them admirably. By this in 
jiiiliciouB practice they strain the eye, and thus inevitably 
hasten the decay of ilB powera. It may truly be said, that 
the very worst legacy a friend can leave is a pair of ' 
Bpeetacles, since it is an inducement to the young lo 
tliera for eiptrimrtit, f^quenlly to the irreparable irgury 
of their >igbL 

TTioughm the choice of spectacles every one must Unally 
detrnnioe Tot himself whatan the glaEsCB through which 
he obtaim the most diBtincC vision, yet some conSdEa 
ahould be placed in the judgmeol ot l.\ie o^vXtvM 
they are purchued, and some at,tenv\Qn <^\'i V 
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YUiea ill she with every diHereot glui, and the tyt ta- 
deiL-rouis to accommoditte itself to every cbange Ihst ii 
produced. Hence the purchaser otten Sxes apou a pkii of 
gpsctBclGs not the best sdnpted to his light, but those which 
•■em to lelieye liim most while hia eyes are in a forced and 
unnatural state, aad consequentlj, vrhen he gelB home and 
thef Bie returned to their natural state, he finds what h« 
luu chosen fatigaing and injurious to the right."* 

Let it always be remembered, tha t epectaclea are intended 
to reinstate the eye as much as poaaible in its original and 
natural focua, and not to make objects appear laigu thao 
they really ore. Magnifpog power is not (he point that it 
moat to be considered in the choice of spsctscles, but Ihtit 
conformity to the fight, enabling us to view widi eaaa ob- 
jects Bs near their nnturol sizes SB possible. As ipeetack* 
are intended to remedy the defects of sight, it is also HUM 
important that the tenses are of the most perfect Bphetby 
truth ; and it may be deemed an unspeakable happinoN^ 
that in flue gloss and pebbles we have a substance aa tak- 
logons to the humours of the eye, that it renovatw th* 
light of thousands who would otherwise be labouiill 
under the etfecta of partial bliudaess. 

Preservers are those kind of glasBes that are reqnint 
when first taking to speclacles, and are from twen^Jbur 
to forty inches focua; and being witliin the rang* et 
vision in commoQ eyes, may be properly called /ntitr v trt, 
as, if emplayed in time, they retard the decay of the sighl, 
though no one should take to them before titey ore vraitted. 
In this we must make use of our onu judgment bjr Ihi 
mles laid down. 

persotis after they have i 
Bp«ttaeleiof'thirty*ii inrhOB focua for ■ year or tw«,'fl 
complain that their gtasses are not of the right faeua, tT 
when they do not wear them, they do not see si 
Uiey did before they osed tbem ; therefore they o 





In replj to this objection, I would observe, that liy Iho 
use of apecIaclBB their sight is reinstated and restored to 
its natural Tocue. When they tahe them off tlie eight rs- 
tuma to its dBCeyed slate, end the imperfeetion is moBt 
Bendblj felt. But they should eonaider, thM before they 
took to spectacles, they were compelled to use considerahla 
exertion in reading, such as placing the houk behind t^- 
cnndle, remoring it to a grBnter distance, &c. ; eons 
quently the IncanTeniencB of which they complain do 
not sriae from any defect in the apectaclca, but, on tl 
conlraiy, they have gireu the tight liuch assistance 
enables them to enjoy the pleasure of reading with case 
and comfort, which before they were unable to do without 

" After the procew of deteriomtino has been proceeding 
for BBveial years, it would be wonderful if it had not mada 
some perceptible prcgieen. It is aa ridiculous to expect 
that it ie in the power of an optical instrument to entirely 
prevent the eye undergoing that inerilably certain, al- 
though aim uat impereeptible, change that accompanies the 
advance of age, as it would be to suppose that art can pre- 
vent Ihe fuling of any of ourotlier faculties.''^ 

One of Che great evils atCendiug the use of spectacles is 
the improprielT of many persons, who, after they have used 
their glaeaes for iome time, and finding the need of an 
in creaaed power, have recourse to the use of two pair of 
epectacles — that ia, one pair placed over tbe other, and by 
that means produce a great magnlTying power, which 
they think so very desirable. Now, this is the sure way 
to undennine and ruin the strongest light ; for it should 
be clearly understood, that when tlieir glasses fail to b< 
xiseful to them as they were at first wearing them, thei 
Ihe lime to eichauge them for the greater power, but this 
should be dcae with pradence and discretion. Ia m ' ' 
cSHci the next degree will he found sufficient, for it 
been slated in the former part of this treatise, that thn 
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clluie of indigtmct riaioD in tha long tight is occaiiof^^ 
by the shrinking of the cryatalline lens ; and this shrinking 
or flaCneee, as it ie tenacd, is mndu up by the cDnvex spec- 
tacle-gliteses. From this it must appear eTidont, that the 
nearer we cun approsimats to nature bj these artificiil 
meane, the nearer we arrite to perfection ; and this cui 
only be done by degrees, not bj yiolent transition from a 
maguifying power whioh formerly Guited the eyes, to one 
of double the degree. I could mention many cases wbsre 
the eyes have been materially injured by this abuse. 

From what has been etated above, it must be obTioui 
that apeclacles which magnify too much ara injurious to 
the sight, and persons will do well to avoid selecciiig aueh 
as do so. This may be done by observing the distano* at 
irhich they used to read when their sight was good, whith. 
in general, is at about twelve inches ; and those spectacled 
iriiick render the object distinct at that distance of ila di- 
tDiil aiie, may be said to suit, and no eye may be geaer^iv 
EODsidered to require optical aisietance until it exceed thi: 
distance, or some painful Mnsatioo or other dilGcultyi 
previously felt ; and to remedy these incanveniences ii tk> 
business of spectacles. 



SECTION Vn.— ON THE CHANGE OF GLASSES. 

When you Sni a recurrence of the defects of visiaa 
which first induced you to take to spectacles, and your 
gluMS fail to be as useful an at first, your eyee require the 
McOfirf lifftt o{ thirty inches focua. It is a frequent habil 
of raatiy persons after they are well suited with spectneloh 
to indulge tbemaelves with a higher number than they 
absolutely require. Thus after using for two or Ihree 
months, glasses Nos. I or 3, they increase them to Nos. * 
or a. By these frequent changes, persons often use deep 
gtaases when sbsllow ones would answer the puqMxe. 
This habit applies to long as well as short-sighted p«r- 
tom ; for it may be said by spectacles as by medicine, raa 
Vmf i^p iacietiins the doae untU \t \<n» t\£ tSvtx, 
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tbnt 1 would be undeietood Co recommend peraons 
exch&ngB their glasses for thoae of greater power aocU' 
sianilly, but merel; hint to them not to change until it '" 
absolutel; Deeessary. Some few perBDns, Tcom a mat 
of economy, think they cannot have the glasses of their 
fipeetacleB of too great a magnifying power, and that tbo 
more they magnify, the longer they wili last ; but Chla ia D. 
mistaks, arising &om ignorance in the Beience of optica. 
The pupil of the eye contracts and dilates according to the 
focus of tiie glass put before it; and after it becomes 
accustomed to a great magnifier, it is no more and no 
longer assisted by it than by one of less convesity. 

Ibere is another species of abuse whieh many persons sub- 
ject their eyes to, and that is having a great Tariety of spec- 
tacles of different focuses, or magnifying power. Tbe con- 
sequence is, that they first wear one, and then the others, 
perhaps in the same hour, till at last they get the pupil of the 
eye so agitated, and the general system in so irritable a state, 
that it is with the greatest difficulty tbcf can see minute 
objects at all. They will frequentlj observe, " I have got 
B great many spectacles, but 1 can see in none of them 
luac," This ia all occasioned by this infinite variety, and 
100 frequently the had quality of these spectacles. Now, 
as a rule. I would recommend persons to choose a pair ik 
tipecticlea that renders the object distinct, and as near ths 
natural size a* possible, where they are in possession of 
two or three pair ; not to have more Chan one sight dif- 
ference between them ; and ijj candle-light only to use the 
highest power, for if we take to spectacles as tt were per- 
chance, we must not only get an article of bad qu^ty, 
but enfeeble the eyes by its adoption. 

1 eonnder the best method for persons who reside a 
dislance, and cannot purchase for themselves, to obtain 
spectacles adapted to their sight, will be by writing, 
stating if ever, and how long, they have used glasses, aiul 
at what distance they hold the object for distinct sight; 
or, what is more certain, to send the old glass they bav« I 

beien accustomed to wear, and also Ui waw «i -wV^" 

^tioulats it ftiis to be useful Tot v\ie ^>jt?OM» v 



!>. 



-Ait will gencrpJl; be fouad a sutRcieat guide tot i 

In the Belection of Fpectaple-gloflses great care 
bo used in eiimining ihem, and the first point o( S 
ante ia the gnodncaa of the maleriul of which thi^ hJ 

blSB, for if one of thcEe occur in the portion througlnrtdek 
we look, it will greatly impair the eyes. The flgun if 
their buiVuhs ehould lie perfectly spherical : for if £ej iK 
cuned more in one direction than mother, the; will iar. 
jure the sight. The polish should be clean, and trae "-^"^ 

Rre potiihcd on heterogencaus Eiufacee, producing wi 
technically termad a curdled glais; and Iftatly, thef i 
never he worn after Ihej have become scratched. 

Those personB who may fcTour F. Webt vritli 
commands, may deptiad od being suited with apoot 
the glaaaes and pehblea of which are ground witit ace 
on brass tools of the most perfect spherical truth, 
his immediatu inipectiou. 



In the proper uee of epectacleB, there a 

of more importance than their position on the head. Hmj 
ahould be worn so that the glasiea may come ■■ cloaa I* 
the eyes as possible, without touching the bj« ' ' 
they should alio be placed ao ss that the glossea bmj 
panllel to the paper when held in an easy poaitiorn. 
«ecoii>p1tsh thig, let the aides of the Fpei^taoles bear I 
the swell of the head, about midway between the top i 

■nd the ear ; tliB eyes will then look diritlfy ■' ■- 

glatsea, instead of aUijntly through tliem, to tl , 

lba>e rasra, alill so niimeroua, where peraooa 'pUer^ 

*..-i-.' ef ifcc ipeclarles in contact w\VYi, ■ -^ 

Mn, lll«yprvdace a diatorled itungE "» 
<4b */af Mit not directed nest vh« cen" 
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glasses, tlie obliquity of their surface 

intreised, M aa Do oora*ion n confused uppea: 

object. A great portion of tbis confuBion is removed in 

the spectacles now usually made, when compared with 

those formerly employed, whose »iie being very large, 

augmented the imperfection ; for it may be remarked, 

that when objects are seen through spectacle -glaaSBS, no 

equal to the site ot the pupil of the eye; this on an 
■Terage may be reckoned at one-eighth of an inch in dia- 
meter. Thus we we how smsll a portion is ueed lot th« 
puiposfl of vision ; but as it would be tedious to require 
the fljo always to look through a small aperture, the 
glaaaea are left of a sufficient siie to admit of a moderate 
degree of motion, and as we require a greater latitude 
horizontally than vaitically, their tigure is made of an oval 
form. The Bides of the epectadcB should also be placed 
at an equal height upon the head, and the hands being 
applied to the painti of the sides, will generally direct thii 
equal height, as well as allow of their opening to their full 
eitent without iiyury. 



Spectacles with grttn giaiitt may be generally ceu. 
sidered iiyurious to the sight, psrlicularly those of a dark 
colour; fur though it is an agreeable colour to look al, it 
is a bad one to look Ikroagh. AU objects when viewed 
through green glass appear of a muddy yellow, tinged 
with gloomy green. It may also be observed, that all 
deep coloured glasges increase the labour of the eyes, and 
bring them into so weak a state as to unfit them for all 
the ordinirf purposes of life. If pereoni feel distiessed 
from the light let tbem shade the windows a( >h>va 'v^^^<- 
ments, and have the bed furoitate ot a. 9«ec ujvtox- 

The btst descrintion of nhnrtF fur ttie sie* \fc "iJi* ""fl 
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I Intenlot. Tliia rueJium reJutes ilie jellnM-ness of arlifr 
I -chJ UgUt, aud luakee it more ueatl; Tesnmble ib>t of daj. 
I When blue glassra xre adopted, tbcj will on); be >dna- 
I tigeoue as Bcteena ot ehades Tor the e;e«, sad abDutd 
er be worn of the deep nonvex or concave fbmi. For 
leuon : the former will be thicker in the middls thu 
Bt the outer edge, and consequently will be more opiqat 
in that part ; and the outer edge will collect a degree of 
&1as light and dislreeu the aight. The concave will of 
course be the reverae i this form will be tliia in tlie mid- 
dle, and conisequeDtlj, tlii}) will be almoet coloorlen in 
I the centre, while the edges will he almost op&que. Unt 
[ Jbnnity is our best criterion : »nd I consider that bliK 
I Jjlusses should not be worn when tiie colour i» not eqdd 
Orer the whole surface. 

The light we meet with on the Eea-cout, reflected dl- 
■nctij towtirds the eye from the while cUSb, tsnda, watn, 
ftc. ; also, white wtlla, white wiadow-blinds, wfaen ntlfi 
or fronting the ejes, partioularlj in suushine, sliouU u 
muoh ut poMihle be avoided ; also, in hot climnti'c, fht 
blue parallel gltiBses will be found tulvantigeoni, :i~, tl— 

modify the inteuBitj of the light. I would ro nui'l 

. blue gUcHis alijo for walking, or reading bv c3iiiilr.|,;:rjT 
Theee of No. concave, or half number, will be acupraitj 
(band most agreeable to the ejes for viewing distant 
I objects. 

I I would abo caution the reader to ehatain from reading 
l-fa a hud light, as likewise in the sunshine, or the glare of 
■ strong light, aa all extremes are detrimental to the 
light. In short, an equality or uniformity of light should 
■t all times be studied ; and hero 1 would recommend Um 
(iDunibra lamp to read by, as producing a more equal and 
tmiform light than an; other of the artiHcial hind. 

Within the last twelve months, we have nucceeded a 
procuring glass of niher an inky blue, or crape t 

This is called neutnJ tint, and his been fo-— ' '■ 

desirable for »peelacle^ operating aa «haiti 

gerrml gentlemen of high repute -a* w 

mter/f ia the babit of recomnvenrting «•! 



ro equaj anu 
kind. 

lucceeded ^^_ 
rape eoloi^^l 
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since the introduction of the above kind of glass the crape 
has been discontinued, and I may say, without fear of 
contrsidiction, the neutral tint glass is now universally 
approved and recommended. 

For riding, driving, or travelling, I have contrived vari- 
ous kinds of spectacles, to protect the eyes from wind, 
dust, &c., railway-guards, and my Correctus Speculatus, 
suiting admirably for persons taking violent exercise. 
There are also many other kinds of spectacles so con- 
structed as to protect the eyes from any external injury. 



SECTION X.— ILL EFFECTS OF BAD GLASSES. 

As the sight is the most exquisite and necessary of all 
our senses, every help to relieve it, when deficient or 
decayed, must be proportionably valuable. On this ac- 
count it is that spectacles have always been deservedly 
esteemed a great blessing to mankind, since they not 
only rectify the imperfections of young eyes, but recover 
and renew the sight that has been impaired and dimi- 
nished by the natural decays of age, and by this means 
render that part of our lives happy, which we must other- 
ynse have dragged on in a dim, inactive, and disconsolate 
manner to our graves. 

But whoever attends to the nature of this excellent in- 
vention, and understands the principle on which it 
depends, will at once be convinced how injurious the com- 
mon spectacles that are sold by hawkers and sale-shops 
must be to the organ of sight. *The glasses of these 



* It is a well known fact that there never was so much 
glass made as at the present time, and never so little fit 
for optical purposes. The optician cannot procure good 
glass to any extent, pay what price he may. If the glass- 
maker is complained to about the bad quality of his glass, 
his answer is that it is very good for domft%t\s. ^\a::^^"«%««i^ 
viz., bottles, drinking-glaases, %L<i. Tc^^ ^^^» ^^^ ^x'w^ 
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common spectacles are generally of the most inferioi 
quality as to material; in the grinding of them the mann 
&ctarer is obliged, for the sake of low prices, to poUsh i 
great number together by a yery quick process, whicl 
utterly destroys the true spherical figure of the lens, sc 
that an imperfect picture of the object is reflected oz 
the retina ; by which m«uis the eye becomes enenrated 
weak, and watery, and the sight, at the same time thai 
it appears assisted by these glasses, soon becomes vitiatec 
and impaired by insensible degrees. The position o 
these glasses, or manner of placing them before the eyes 
in common spectacles, is such as to occasion the rays q 
light coming from the object we look at to be rery irregn 



glass-maker says, it answers well for looking-glasses, win- 
dows, &c., and that is all he cares about; as for thi 
optician, his consumption is so small, and he is so particular, 
that the glass-maker cares not to serye him. Some mem< 
bers of the Royal Society were for a time trying theii 
skill in making glass for optical purposes, but withoul 
success; some time back I was shewn sereral pieeei, 
which were as bad as they could be. The only ezceUenl 
glass that has of late been procured for optical purposea, 
has been made in Switzerland, by Aim6 Guinanl. Thi« 
person and his family appear to possess the exclusire art, 
and probably the material, for making superior glass, 
although I am given to understand they are not alwayi 
certain of producing a good article. I may also add thai 
the glass made by the above named gentleman is, ol 
course, very high in price, as it is necessarily difficult to 
procure. For spectacles, therefore, we have recourse to 
cr]rstal or Brazil pebbles. This, when it is slit with car« 
and attention, and worked by the experienced optician to 
various concave and convex forms, is decidedly the rery 
best substitute known, as it is more analogous to the cryS' 
talline lens, receives a higher polish, and transmits more 
light. These I conceive to be best, especially at a time 
fr/ffiii there is so much difficulty in procuring fg^iod gUaa. 
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lnr. mvi imperfer'Il)' refracted upon tlie fljo, siiii tlie vision 
of objecM it producee is iflFordinel; bad. The}- are, there- 
fore, not only unfit for angvcring the Doble purpasen de- 
Bigned, but ate in reality Ttry prejudicial to the eye ; i 
this I finU hy the current tialimony of Imndreds of ] 
sonSf who, from uaing tbcse ^las^cB, render their eyee 
debilitated, and their systpm bo nervouB, as a.t linieB 
render it impossible for the esperieneed optician to afford 
relief. And in addition, I liare to inform the bargain- 
hunter that ho need not ruin hia visual organs by piir- 
chiBing spectacles of the hawker or nalesman, under the 
impKteion of buying cheap, ae he may at all times j — 
chile a pair of gliisses for 3s. of the first optician in L 
doD, or a pair of good spectacles complete for 3b. sd.; and 
I would impress on hia mind, that bad glsBses for the ejel 
are like improper medicine to the stomach i tbe one en- 
feebles the Bight and tenders n» partially blind, while th« 
other undemiiiiefl the constitution. 

"Anolbor effect of the common spectaelea is, that ot 
producing, in time, spots and callosities in the eomia and 
cryilalUne. In that state, people imagine, when thejr look 
lowarda the sky, that they perceive minute bodies floating 
in the air; they endeavour to drive them away, bnt their 
effortB arc >-Bin, for theBe are nothing more than minul 
paitB of the ama and crgttalline which are dried np, i 
hardened by the too great quantity of light which bad 
spectBCUfl lave permitted to pass into the eye. 

" Theae caUoHitieu prevent one portion of the rayi of 
Ugllt Trotn &lling upon the retina, whilst othei rays mark 
*''- image of tlie object thus apparently with dark spots, 
le at the came time the rapid vacillation of the axis of 
je produces an appearance of iiuniberleas quick 
„_ . IC objflCla.- 
_ * Hr Jobn Piingle, in his six discnurscB, says, " The dit- 
eorety of optical instruments ma; be esteemed imont^ t)» 
most noble ba well na among the moBl, wsetA \5*i.k Vw^^ 
the Supritne ArliBt hath confeired ou man-, ^^ .'^ ^^ 
lainble « the eye came iiut of t,\ve XiMvA* "^ W™*^"^ ^ 

'- '' ~Ulir haK pcrtnitteiA l\i\» oi%»<^ ^" "• '^ 
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Aame, and tlid cot only fnr the uses and comrorts o[ m 
OD life, but for the Bdvancemenl of natural acience, 
hether by giving form and proponton to the minute puU 
, «f hodiea that were imperceptible t« tbe unassisled light, 
I by contrBCling Bpace, and aa, by magic art, bringing la 
iav Ihe gieatBi objects of the nnivenc, which were 
Bnderfld invisible by their immenae diattLDce from ug." 

Admirable aa these contrivaBceB are, lite' diecortny o( 
pvctaclea may still clBim the superiority, ss being of mora 
mivereal beaeUt and extenaiTe use. They reBtore mat 
ireservB la us one of the most important and valuable o( 
lar BeuBBS ; ChEy enable the mechanic to contiaue hil 
I Iftboui, and earn a subsistence by bis hands, to extrenw 
; by their assistance the scholar pursuei 
Btndies, and cerreates his mind with intellectual pleaau 
Bud thus passes avay days and hours with delight i 
B».ti»faction, whirh might otherwifle have "■ — - 
melancholy, or wasted in idlvnesa. 

1 have, in a previous part of this work, stated ti 

fc eadful effects resulting from the nee of improper or bid 

E'nectacles ; and I have been led to the foregoing reniBki 

Item; duly experience and obaervation of the lasts o( 

PJ£e times. I have ascerleined that, with many penon«i 

'leie is only this opinion, tliat the smaller the cost of uy 

rticle the cheaper it is coniidercd ; while it is well knows 

/ reverse ia tbe fact, and that low price dOM 

te cbeapneis. To make spectacles, or any in- 

r ttruments, eseelleot, they cannot be manufactured in Imige 

quantities; ihey, moreover, require a skil [ill hand and gnal 

■ttendon in the workman, and thus it is obvious that a lut 

*9muneraling price must be paid, but certainly not an ei- 

travagant overcharge; and I do believe that, by a little 

m, the reader may obtain e 
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A WORD ON ADVERTISING. 



It was formwly cousidered darogalorj- for Iradeamen lo 
idvertise. The man wlio did bd was coasidersd s puffer, 
or person who wished to put off boidb of his npurioul 

beooniB fsshionablB, or, at least, so common, to adfertiBB, 
that unless you do, Bome specious pretender starts up. and, 
by holding out aome pretended advantage to the pur- 
chaser, robs the legitiiiiuto rosnufacturar of his trade, sad 
thence his fair share of public patronage. I haro myself 
been asked by a thinking and intelligent customer, cow 
and than, " Why do jou advertise ? I wonder jou do so ; 

I candidly coufesa it is a system which 1 dislike, hut I um 
rompelled to go with tha timet. If I were not to do bo 
occasiooslly, 1 should find niysalf OTeilooked, in favour of 
tliose cunning knBves who create a new name for that 
which was made a cenlnry ago, or, by kaeping a spe- 
cious paraifraph always hcforc the public, endeavour to 
make tliem believe they poBsess some ptrticulor art, by 
wldcb an unhe«rd of advantage is In be derived. 



It that the pehblee or crystals should he not only 
_ ... _ j^ material, bat that great at- 
beir spberical form, true fi^re, 
rate Sttlngi for, when the eyes are injured by tha 
a of bad or improper glaues. Ihej 6<ldc«&,SS. wwi, ', 



• See artlelt on gUw for optic*! V'^rvow*.-?- ■**" 
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sold liueudrnpEfj ; if a woollou-druper, he dealt 
KwootlBn goods ; if a eilTeiBmith, he disposed of sili 
Bwilj 1 anii BO on. But now, unfortunBlalj, almost eyerj 
Tlliopkceper is a huxUr, ordcaleT in wares of all sorts, pre- 
" 'a be enabled to bbU at haltthe price of his neigh- 
t of fnct, his goods, Uke tht 
. M) aeii," are worthless. The manufacl 
Bfrorkman must b« paid for his time, labour, and m 
■ «nd tt is not in the power of the Jack-of-all-tradei 
' at less than the original and legitimato maker, 
to the foregoing remarks by the spocious advf 
which daily appear^ and, as a caution, beg to 
the public, that ever)' article is sold hj the reap 
and regular optician aa low in price, taking qu^^ 

taecouQt, as by any of the sale shop-keepers, - ' 
Jtw pedlara of Petticoat-lane.* 
. The optician is frequently a 
Jldverlining epeciacle venders he 
libTth llie names of medical n 
spectacles as being of a superior quality to thun i 
geaeial use; Ibe foUowirtg anecdote will pretty well ai- 
plain how the thing is managed ; — Mrs. , wast- 
ing a pair of Bpectacles, and wishing lo avail henelf 

of the most approved kind, wailed on Dr. , ag hi* 

^^_ Biune was attached lo a spectacle puff put forth ia 0/t 






I • Tbese gentry are most ably exposed in a work lataly 
.poblisbedbf Mr. Cos, entitled "Spestocle S>eereU;'- uui 

as nauy of aiy friends desire to be in formed a bitla al 

the tealimonial spectai'le Ycnilers and 

nrn, 1 have annexed a few sketches, M 

wiJl aaiale tba ^ncral reader, and pioWM] \iuiUM ll 
e/t*, ean, tad pane ot^^^V'"' " 




dikily pspeia, and lequeBtcd to know from him what \ 

were the pareicakra of Mr. 's epecCaclea ? Hi* aa- 

Bwet was, " That ha really did not know that they pos- 
!r ordinary apectaclea. "^ 



render 



s father 



apeclaclce, iind aceordiagly the old gBntleman ^ 
anewer, Iliat they were very good, and that he could gel 
very clear through them; but," conCinufd t^e doctor, 
" the party had no authorilj to make use of laj atme, and 
I have been, upon many occasions, much annoyed by the 
oFFurroncs, as I am continually asked these snd nmilai 
(Iticslionit, andhftveno remedy. Itia entirely without my 

Query. — Would not the old gentleman have made tha 
tame acknowledgment to the butcher had he preBonted 
him with a quarter of lamb— viz., that it was the beet ha 
ever tasted 7 The old adage is. never to look a gift horse 
in the mouth. 

And bad Ihe U 
would, no doubt, h. 

Where is the man that cannot obtain testimoniala at tha 
Bsme price J But if the public will be gulled lu thia way, 
Ibey have only tbemselves to thank. Really, the booest 
tradesman has but little chanceof euccEBS, 

Another medical gentleman was asked by a friend how 
he conld put hi« oame to such a puff? His angwer vi-aa, 
"He really did not know how it was; but," continued lie, 
l»nghing, "we all do some foolish things at tiroes, and that 

Some years ago I remembei a bricklayer taking up the 
trade of a spectacle vender. boliBving it to be more pro- 
fitable to gull the public than to follow bin worldly occu- 
pation ; and having a good portly appearance, and plenty 
of impudence, he tiiok a private hotiBe at the west-end ' 



^u( tensedtsb, and •pmok moAwuieb *A 'S-'^ wn^*' 



Hero L 



began bj (ulvtirl 



ingpnncipleB." Ulien peiBone niul 



; gpectsflci D 



for the purfoae of purchasing "unerring speotacJoi," 
daoT was opened b;a foatmui inamBrt livery. The; w 
Ihen ushered into a piiTate room,* elegantlj iiiiiiishcd u 
carpeted, where, after waiting the usual time, Mr. 
walked in from the adjoining apartment, dressed i: 
moriing gown, morgcco slippers, and powdered hair, and 
sseuming the importance of a physician of the first couse- 
quence — quite an " Abernelhy in his line."' This genei^y 
had the effect on the old ladies: he was dubbed a VB17 
clever mnn, who could only ba consulted from ten ii " 
laorning until five in the afternoon, and by this n 
be got an exorbitant price for the article, perhaps t* 
as much ss would be paid for it at the shop of uiy of tj 
lespectable and regular opticians. 

But there is a great deal in the "style"-)- of ilaing A 
things. A gent in the ear lint once eaid to me, " Cf 
tha west-end — there you may get money; those e 
Temple-bar are alt pound-shilliiigs-and-pence men ; 



1 elegantly fun 
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-e the uuluol^ 



^L heard 



■ Thin is called the CDnBulting-rDom,wl 
wight Is to be victimiied. If in the ear < 

pUn ia for Mr. to be found drying his hands oa m 

dean while napkin, aa if he had been performing aonu 
important operation. There must be at least from thnc 
to ten peraonn in the waiting room; a: ' 
heard it observed. " Keep tliem there, il 

ssured by a gentlemaa, Oiat 
:dical man, some portion of bia family heii 
Unweli. When the doctor arrived, whir.h be did on foot 
reader, -will yntt believe il J — Ihey really would not hi 
Ai/n/ luB lenieet were ditpented with bei wuw ttc dj ' 
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rheated" must be very great to tlie gullible porlion of the 
public. Oufl would almont regret our iuability to eiyo; a 
cbeatahle diapogition. 

Anoitier specioue plan that these spectacle men have re- 
course to ia, to hBTe glass of tatherpink, brown, and yellow 
Eoloura." Ibia they slate to be of rare qualily, and which 
is a sure remedj- for weak eyes, cataract, absorbents, 
pateAI ambers, f Jec. (tc, entirely their own production, foi 
which they charge the unlucky wight who has been in- 
duced to applj to them through Bome specious advertise- 
ment. DO less a sum than two guineas, the intrinsic 
lalue not being two shillings. But the inTention ia 
purely their own ; and the impostor asserts that, unless hia 
glasses are used, the party will assuredly go blind. In 
fact, to such an extent is the system carried, that a gen- 
tleman assured me that a lady, a friend of his, who was in 
rather a aervous and weak atatfi, waa duped out of nearly 
twenty poncds in the purchsse of apoctaclea, ear remedies, 

nervous malady was increased by tbe alarm it had created 
uu her mind. 



* Tliis glsas is sometimes ground of the 
form — vit., convex on the outside and concave next ine 
eye. (This is what may bo termed sn outward and visible 
sign.) lliis form of glasses, which tliese gentry make use 
of as uew, was used a eentury ago, and found not to 
BDBuer BO well as the double convsi or double c 
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impeifecl hearing, wtnt to 
Ted, he reqnestBd Eo Bee 
t ihat WS9 to produce the 
medj ; hut, inatesd or shoifing liim (be Ihing uked ftai^ 
the qiiack obserred, " I see jou are deaf." " Vou see I tm 

deaf r' replied Mr. (not conscious he h»d betrajaA; 

bit infirmitj on his entranca) — "how do yon know 

that ? " " Oh I " replied Mr. , .*' I Bee you are deat 

by your left ejo. You inuBt lava a pair of mj unenirt 
ipecladei to curs you;" and, thrusting a p&ir on Ul 

fiu!e, he said, " De priohe tab only ." I need hkrd^ 

mj that Mr. turned on hi» heel and left the »pr — 

tncle quack and his remedien to dupe some one el 

" For," obBcrved Mr. , " if I cannot hear vary wi 

I believe I can see rajway clear enough." 

I cannot conclude thia sketch without giving u « 
tract from a work entitled "A Few Mimitea" Adrtoa 
the Deaf. By a Surgeon-Anrist of Thirty Yesra' 8cu 
ing." Page 1S3, ha gaya: — 

" The newspapers l«cm with adi 
eondudon, whereby it is pretended 
the slightest whisper. I have seen severai of the col 
gputry, middle classes, and even servaats, who hftve 
induced tu porchaae these little tubes, but I hav« i 
seen one person yet, among them all. who derived ths 
advantage from their use ; indeed, aniess the cas« be 
describe,* a maUbnnation. it is ImpouiiU they e>n n 

"The vender of these endeavoured to persuAde a o, 
man. the otlier day, thai by using some of his lit ^ 
inTentsd specIaclBS, the hearing would be assisted. Kaw, 



* Here the writer describes the n 
lie myi is of very rare occnirence, ant 
inalfbnnuion, a model of the e 



a aach jiositiaa that the patient can hear, and ninn 
the riihes should be formrf, caiv aVme W ^WMtuc- 
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is, that wben the sight ia defective, persona do iiol lee 
cieaitj the motiona of the apeakel'a mouth;* but if the 

»p11 knowiv understandB much that is said bj the motion 
of tlie speaker's mouth, ia able to see those motions more 
distinctly, and, ha a natural consequence, to understand 
better what is said. An illustration of this may be been 
at the Deaf and Dumb Asylum, where the master, placed 

son, totallj deaf, at the other end, and the latter repeats 
every won! as uttered (having been taught mechanically 
lo speak) nilhout ever committing an error. Upon the 
same principle it is, that looking through a good opeia- 
[■lasa si acton speaking upon the stage, or orators at > 
public aseembly, the sense of heBriog appears mnch more 
acute 1 whiresH, the power of audition is not improved — 
it ia the mora perfect vision of the speaker's mouth which 
enables the speaker accurately to detelope and under- 
stand the words aa they are spoken. But when a man 
prflrtidi that, by any peculiar, ferm, colour, or maoufae- 
ture of glasses, be can aid the sense of hearing beyond 
lltat of assisting the organ of sight, it is a gro" attanft to 
inipone upon the credulity of llie i&icled. There may be, and 
no doubt are, various opinions as to the utility of different 
coloured gluai lor the formation of apectacles; but it ia 
univeiBally acknowledged, that there is nothing so com- 
fortJtble to the eye as pebbles. In the lirst place, they do 
not lose their polish and tmusparener, or become scratched 
by use. as all kinds of glass do, and so injure the eye, by 
refracting rays of light ; and in the next place, (rom their 
natural inhfrml coldness, they pteieri'e the eyea from in. 
flammatiou, ifeven used for a considerable tbne. 

"The son of the person who has the care of the phita at' 
the Duke of Wellington's, a young nun, a servant out of 



jilacB, wa» induced, by the idvertitemenw in tlie j 
iu purchauB a pair of tliese ■ Boiee-coiidiKliirt.' !oi 
lie paid two guineas, inUioticallj wurch about two at 
ibree ehiltiuge. Finding them of nu uee, he imme lo mt 
aa El graCuitoUK patient. On exuiniaalion of the eare, I founA 
conBideriible ulceiotioD of the auditory paesage and fungoi 
grannlationa in one Bide. By proper trsatmeot, 1 soon r 
stored the parte to a state of health, and the eeUBe of hevrii 
returned. The yaung man then ahaned me (heae inatn 
mentB, and a prescription the vender of them bad given I 
him — vii., one poppy head, quarter of an ounce of eua 
mile flowers ; to be boiled in two quarts of water till T 
duced lo one quart; add two table Bpoanaliil of vinegi 
tliree ditto of brandy, four ditto at alder-Sower watsr, ftM 
ditto of roEB-water ; eteam the ear every night with Uu 
and place the tubes into the ear*. Now, the introductU 
of the tubca in such a eaie, and this Bteamiug, kept I 
the inflammation, and probably the young mao wmi 
have become irrecoverably deaf if the plan had been ooi 
tinued. The eame preecription is, 1 understand, (« 
^nerally given with these inatrumenia, and the vej 
deta have Uie consummate effrontery to call theniKglvi 

A friead nf mine in a large newapiper eatabliahnai 
assured me that cue of the worthies who advertiis *ei 
eitenaivelyi profeasing to euro every epeciea of deofiiBa 
waa himaclf aa denf ae a post. He therefore premuM 
that the parly never had recourse to "his own remedies ( 
doubt coQaiderijig them " all my eye." 

A genllemaa lelalcd to me the following, which h) 
ocL-urred to himself : be was induced to purcbaietno p«ii 
of aUel tpectacles from one of the advertiiing tan 
When he golhome he found them not to anawer ma pa 
pose, and wse ni4aiag thii to a friend, who, among othi 
inquiries, aaked what he paid per pair, and upon b^ 
infonned two guineas, he immedinlely pulled out OT h 
/Nitkel an JoflnitHy auperior pair, which be had purehut 
ofaBrtt-nteLoDion optician for 14e. Oivt\iia, \iie\ottoi 
g^atlemna wtnt baci, very indignanllj, la iMjiiiw \ 



of tuch Kn imniciige nverclmrge, nbaening l.o tlie 
vender, " WLat ara t^ey, are tbey ghiss f*' ** No," wba Iha 
reply. "Are iharpelibleB or crystal f" "NO|"eaidtlie mao. 
" No !" replied the gentleman ; "then what are they?" 

" Ah ! " Baid Mr. ■, " dat is de aheFret you wants to 

know; but I ehaQ not tell you; that iamyBbecret— all the 
opliciana wants to know what I makes Eoy spectacles of, 
but I will not tell them."* At this the gent grew in > 
Bad rage, but all to no purpose- — he bad paid his mrraey, 
and the spectacle vender rang the bell and retired into 
another room, while his aaaistant very politely bowed the 
purchaser to the door and wished him good morning. 

Tlieiie sketches are laerely given as a Bunple of the 
tricka of Ihe whole tribe of lestimooia] spectacle <}u&ckB 
and voice-BOoductor humbuge. Hundreds of other in. 
Btancea might be given, but suffice it to say, that these are 
selected to put the credulous and unwary part of society 
no their guard. At the same time I lake the liberty of ssiy- 
ing a few woida to the mistaken economist, who fanoies 
every article cheap if it comes bi Utile money. To such an 
eitenl bas (he term cheap been carried, and so much has it 
become the practice of mauufacturers lo make the wmae 
appe»r the better article, that J believe I may fearlessly 
assert that it is not only difficult, but iu some cases almost 
impossible, lo get a sterling aud well manufactured iirticle. 
Jt is no uncommon thing to hear a shopkeeper say, " I can- 
not keep such aod sach goods, my customers will say fhey 
are so dear i I know they are of the heat quality, li ' " 
raiuiot get lbs price." lliis evil applies to specta'lc 
much as to any article of manufacture ; spectactra 
made, as may be truly said, by wholesale, by ^e g™". 
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•Mr. Cox justly says there is not any material in 
ence beside pebble and gtaas, which is calculated for 
apticsl purpoBSs. The pretended Improvementa, v 
lensfB, refractive transpaienctea, puevA u(^d«, 
pre§er<tfra. Sec. are new-fanglei ifvToi cwmeA v 



minitinU 



aye, bj ihe luiBkelful, froi 



inferior malfrid, I 



with goods by w 



^DuracTaa tliere would be in loid- 
aiid sll for tlie purpose o1 Belling 
3, to Bupply the aale-sliopkeeper 
may reiiiiie a large profit, while 
□B oeeeivBB me wearer or conBnmer, and robs the fnii uid 
legilimate maker, wlio bas tiie dBsira to keep hia reputi- 
tian aud to make only the best articloB, while at the same 
time he receives a fair reraunertiting price for hia talent 
and labour^ 

There is aiso a very ably written article in the Dupaick, 
of Sunday. March Uth, I Ml, headed "The Dentist* and 
their Dupes." I feel desjiooa of giving- an eitract, te it 
applies to the (oregoing remarka, but find that I have 
extended my little volume fer beyond the limit prescribed 
by the price, as well as probably levied a greater t»sk on 
my reader than 1 ought. 

Suffice it W say, that this class of impostors are alike 
moat shamefully plundering the credulous part of the 
commuuity under every diaguise of naiQe and cliaracler. 
and arc only supported by tlioae who never think (or 
themselves, or arc allured hj (heir BpeGious adverliie- 
ments, elegantly ftiraished apartmenta, 8tc,; and wetT I 
to relate one tithe of the tiicka of the evil, bam, Unt 
TEEtB gtiACKS I should GU a volumi 





In the precedinR treatise I have spoken chiefly of llie treat- 
ment of the ejee uodet tliosa defects and impertectioDa 
wbifh nrise from natural cauase, aud produce loog and 
(hott eight, and which may be relieved by the adoption of 
epectacles iiiited to the several cases. There are, however, 
many other parliculari relative to the preservation of the 
eyes in K sound and healthy state, nhetber gpeetacles are 
employed or not, in which the individtud bimself is alona 
concerned, and an ignorance or neglect of which not onlj' 
renders a recourse to spectacles necessary at a inui ' 
earlier period of life than they would otherwise be r 
quired, but in many cases induces derangement auc! disease | 
in the eyes, of an unpleasant and sometimes obstinate fIili- 

Ab the proper state of Ihe viHual faculty will deppii . 
greatly on daily precautiou and care, the following simple 
directions may not be considered as too minute. 

We should never sit espoaed to a strong hlaje of gat 



light, t 

to weaken the sight. 

particularly in spec 



gloom, as 
When 



kg, or working, 

IB lo OB preferred, as tb 
glasses soon fatigues tind 



e liglit I 



The : 
rather 



g-sighted si 






I the e 



with 



urally like; while those who are short-sighted 
should use themselves to read with the booh as far or ' 
possible ; for, ss the eye it 
tnodatc itself to habit, both descriptloas ^f tvrioA. •* q*^j^ m 
he improved, while a contrMj c *" " """ '"^ 

impirtection. 
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Oa fint avraking in the morning, tlie ajres (hoDld not J 
be expoeed to a eudde.n glare of ligbt, aa suuh tniijiti<iiu>B 
are at all times injurious, and more particularly after tl 
repoee which the eyei have anjoved during sleep. TT 
may be in lume degree obviated by not allowing tbe bt 
chamber to be too much darkened during the ni|;At, tl 
by having the window curtains of a green colour. 



Mu<^ 






la of rubbing the eye* o 
Rret awakit^. If this is felt to be nef^easary tram 
Itc^hing or stiffiiesii in the eye-hde, il sliuuld be doDfl 
gently by a wet finger, if there is auy difSoulty bl 
opening them. 

The light admitted iota the iparnnent in which w* 
usunlly Bit, particulsrlj' when eniploTed In reading, writiM 
working, or any other occupation that tries the eyes, ahoi^ 
be steady nod uniform. All glaring leflectioue from whitl 
walle, window blinds, Sec, should be avaided. The CK^ 
tains of the windows should be drawn np when etlh«r tt 
doors or windows are opened for air, as th " 
about causes a daiiling li^ht mare injurious thi 
rays of the sun itself. 

As all virtd light falling on tbe eyes is very detrimen 
the lining of hats end bomieta ahould be of some softenL 
(hade of blue or green, but not of 'red, pink, or wbiW 
which, however they may imprare tbe complei" 
fair wearer, will not fiul by their reflection to d 
■D injury for which oo beauty can compensate. 

All tight clothing, particnlaily ronnd the nei 
b« Bioided. as, by impeding a free circuktion, 
B flow of humoura to the head, and often oecoaii 
meCion of the eyes. 

Care ahould be taken toBToid as much upomible w 

lOfC or riding during high winds in dry wentlier, wbU 
nise clouds of dust extremely prejudicial to the eyes. 

To those who do net employ the wire gauze guardi o 

WiMgUatt liieiAj mcDlioaed, I wouM recummead wul 

&g tbe c/en freqa«ntlj with cold wm«r. twA fctmi 4 

^^ng if ponihSe, vrhiek will not nnU Iit* tti 
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dust that may have been collected, but destroy any symp- 
toms of inflammation. There are instances sometimes of 
high winds during summer, which produce a sense of dry- 
ness and stiffiiess about the eyes, with a difficulty in open- 
ing and shutting them, and the eye-lids become red and 
inflamed. In these cases cold water alone is not sufficient, 
but certain relief will always be found in the application of 
the following simple lotion : — 

Take of rose-water, half-a-pint; gum arabic, one drachm; 
and fifteen drops of the acid of litharge of gold ; mix them, 
and bathe the eyes with a soft rag. 

In order to relieve the eyes during the labour of writing, 
the light should be so disposed during the day as to come 
in obliquely over the left shoulder. 

In this situation of the light, by varying the position of 
sitting or standing at pleasure, and, by having a rising 
desk or table high enough for that purpose, a long-con- 
tinued application may be endured without serious incon- 
venience. 

In reading, the book or writing should never be held 
behind the light, as the rays falling directly on the paper 
cause a glare very hurtful to the sight, and this will be 
proportionably increased as the paper is whiter, and the 
print or writing finer. 

Some artists, particularly watch-makers and engravers, 
are compelled to use magnifying glasses at their work, the 
injurious efiTects of which are always visible sooner or later; 
and what adds much to the danger is, that watch-makers 
fix them under the eye-brow by a strong contraction of 
the muscles, which not only causes- fatigue to the eye, by 
the constant shifting of the point of view, but often occa- 
sions inflammation both in the lids and the eye itself, by 
preventing the free circulation of the blood. In order par- 
tially to relieve this, those who employ magnifiers should 
always hold them in the hand, or have them mounted on 
a jointed stand,, with ball and sockets, or such species of 
frame as shall keep them in the same position during the 
whole period of their appUcatioTi. i^.*^ Tkft^ ^^tk^^nsb^^ 
magni£er for engravers wUl "be {ouxi4 NCt^ ^««fiRlXJi^>^*& '"^ 
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enlarges the field of view, shows the lines straight, and 
prevents that dazzling glare which at all times attends the 
use of the double convex lens of great power. 

In the employment of cotton-spinners, there is a fins 
dust dispersed almost imperceptibly from the material, 
which frequently produces cataract, inflammation, &e. 
To such, and particularly to carders, I would recommend 
frequent washing of the eyes with cold spring water ; and 
dvhere this does not afford relief the application of the lo- 
tion before mentioned. 

Lastly, I would recommend that all workmen who are 
employed on bright substances, such as copper and steel- 
plate makers and engravers,* should reguliUe their labour 
so as to be employed duiing the evening on unpolished 
substances, such as are not very bright. 

Having thus briefly stated some oi the evils attending 
certain employments, and the best means of avoiding them, 
I shall, in conclusion, give a few plain directions in thoM 
cases of accident which frequently occur. 

One of the most common circumstances which happens 
to persons in all situations of life is that of dust, saiul, 
powders, and other foreign matters getting into the egra. 
In general cases, where the powder or dust is innocent^ 
the simple act of opening and shutting the eye in a tmall 
wine-glass or eye-cup of cold spring water will be. found 
to remove it ; but when strong snuff, pepper, sharp sand, 
lime, or other acid or cutting matter has got into the eje» 
it will be better to call in medical advice, as by injudiciouf 
treatment serious inflammation may ensue. 

When the eye has been stung by a wasp, bee, or any 
other insect, the sting should be removed, if left behino, 



* I have lately found the light blue glasses of thirtj-si'S 

inches focus very desirable for examining the surface of 

bright polished steel-plates, as they require very mimite 

Jjiapection. The above colour softens the bright glare, and 

enables the artJat to pursue his occu^tlon wil^ graater 

Acilitjr, and, at the same time, pieaetvwi \aA ^|gQ\» 
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with a small pail- uf Iweezcra, aud a piece of brown paper I 
soaked in vinegar aiiil water, wilb a lillle salt, laid otbt I 
lbs eye-lid, and secured ty a slight bandage, wbich will ' 

When a blow or bruise lias been received in tbe regia 
of the eye, if the eye itself and alt the neighbmuing pari 
ua violently inflamed, wbicb generally happens wheo Che 
lllow liaa been on the eye itself, surgical assistance should 
i^ hnraediately pnicuied ; but if the accident is accompiii- 
Died bj no pain or sickness, wliich always indicates the 
losa of sight, theQ relief may be obtained by the applioS' 
tiDQ of the following decoction : — 

Take two draobins of rosemary leaves, 
pdntof red wine, and an equal qiiaatity ofboiliog watfii: 
let it infuse for a quarter of an hour, and then strain It 
through a fine piece of linen or muslin. 

With this the eye should be frequently bathed io ft 
tepid slalE^ which will in geutral subdue Che inflam- 
mation in a few hours. This treatment will also be found I 
ffotaallj i^ufficient in cases of cold, and any slight inflam- 
nulico in the eyes. 

In concluxioit, allav me to observe, that tbe remark* 
conUiued in this little trcatias are the result of observa- 
lion ; and should they afford any saliafactoty iutelligence, 
..i]d beooma useful to the reader in directing him in the 
■ I, nice of spaetaeles, and assisting him in the preservation 
; Iii3 sight, it will become a source of much Batiafactian ' 

lue, and my labours will be fully repaid. 
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